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NEW SPRING BOOKS 
ROOTS OF AMERICA 


by Charles Morrow Wilson 


A sympathetic and sincere study of the people whom the author found on the rural 
roads of America, men and women more concerned with seedtime and harvest than with 
the new currents of political and economic thought. Illustrated. $3.00 


~ THIS FLYING GAME 
by General H. H. Arnold and Major Ira C. Eaker 


A truly authoritative book on aviation that answers the almost countless questions of 
the eager hosts of air minded boys and their elders. Illustrated with 149 photographs, 


$3.00 
MILLIONS OF DICTATORS 


by Emil Lengyel 


This is a story of ‘‘the man in the street’’ 
in America, England, Germany, France, 
Italy, Russia and other countries, the un- 
sung hero who dictates to the dictators, 
and who in the last analysis shapes the 
course of history. $2.00. 


TRAIL BLAZERS OF 
SCIENCE 


by Dr. Martin Gumpert 


Translated from the German 
by Edwin L. Shuman 


Ten brilliantly written biographies that 
bring to the reader men whose discoveries 
stand as mile-posts in the growth and de- 
velopment of scientific knowledge. $2.50. 


THE BABY AND GROW- 


ING CHILD 
by Dr. Louis Fisher 


This complete manual on child care is an 
invaluable adjunct to every household; a 
guide to parents in the care of their chil- 
dren in sickness and in health. Illustrated. 
$1.50. 


NEW BODIES FOR OLD 
| by Dorothy Nye 


This widely-known authority presents 
her systems of exercise designed to develop 
poise and grace, to reduce weight, to cor- 
rect the faults of posture, and to make one 
feel well and look well. Illustrated. $2.00. 


A NEW STANDARD 


BIBLE DICTIONARY 


Edited by Melancthon W. Jacobus, 
Andrew C. Zenos, and Elbert C. Lane 


Third Edition, thoroughly revised and 
brought down to date. Based on the previ- 
ous edition which has been the leading 
authority for a number of years. Illus- 
trated. Cloth, $7.50; Buckram, $8.50. 
Thumb index, 75 cents extra. 


WHAT'S THE NAME, 


PLEASE? 
by Charles Earle Funk 


An extended compilation in alphabetical 
order of the names appearing currently un- 
der this title in The Literary Digest. Some 
1500 names of persons in the news of to-day 
as they themselves pronounce them. $1.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


354-360 Fourth Avenue 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES published monthly September to April, with bi-monthly issues May to August, by The Special 


New York, N. Y. 


Libraries Association at 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. Subscription Offices, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H., or 345 Hud- 


son Street, New York, N. Y. Editorial and Advertising Offices at 345 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. ee ae : 
$5.00 a year; foreign $5.50; single copies, 50 cents. a i tae matter at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., & the 
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Distribution Problems of University Presses 
By Netta W. Wilson 


Publicity Department, University of Minnesota Press 


WAP” columns in the Sunday papers 

are always worth glancing through 
for the sake of the short, short stories 
they suggest. Somebody wants to swap a 
1921 Model T for a twin baby-buggy, ora 
one-tube radio set for a pair of trained 
fleas. Writers looking for tips might well 
read the swap columns. So might econo- 
mists who believe the public demandis 
limited to certain staples and luxuries 
commonly advertised. So might inven- 
tors with an itch to create something 
that, so far as they know, nobody ever 
yet thought of wanting. Somewhere 
somebody always wants the most un- 
likely things, and is willing to pay for 
them — often in real money instead of 
old wind-up phonographs and _ hand- 
churn washing machines. 

Because this is true, the university 
presses of this country have been born 
and have lived to grow up. Any pub- 
lisher will tell anyone in any other busi- 
ness that his — the publisher’s — busi- 
hess is the most precarious in the world; 
fluctuating costs, fickle public, and all 
that sort of thing. But consider the plight 
of the university press! The commercial 
publisher at least produces something 
that somebody wants all the time and 
that everybody wants some of the time. 
The university presses, judging from 
titles listed in their slim little catalogues, 
are turning out books that few people 
want at any time. 

Yet a little more penetration into the 





labyrinths of our business will show this 
generalization to be as faulty as gen- 
eralizations usually are. To begin with, 
most university presses have at some 
time or another come out into the sun- 
shine with a best seller. Sometimes it 
didn’t sound in the least as if it were 
going to be a best seller; often it was a 
problem child that grew up to be a 
credit to its parents and sponsors. And 
no one was more surprised than those 
same parents and sponsors. For the uni- 
versity presses are not in business with 
the idea of producing best sellers. Most 
of them are not, properly speaking, ‘‘in 
business’’ at all. For business implies 
profit making. If a university press 
makes a profit on one lucky book, that 
little surplus is swallowed up at once in 
the yawning deficit of some other book. 

It is those deficit-making books, those 
books that could never conceivably make 
a profit, that are the distinctive prod- 
ucts of university presses. It is in the 
output of books that will sell, perhaps, 
a few hundred copies only, that the uni- 
versity press makes its most significant 
contribution. And this brings us again to 
our ‘‘swap’”’ customers. 

If you were a respectable citizen living 
in a Middle Western city you probably 
wouldn’t know that somebody on your 
block wanted an elephant howdah and 
was willing to give (a) a diamond ring or 
(b) cash if he could get one in a hurry. 
Likewise it might not occur to you that 
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somewhere a prospective reader was 
eagerly awaiting the appearance of “‘The 
Vowel: Its Physiological Mechanisms as 
Shown by X-Ray,” or ‘“‘ Martial and the 
Epigram in Spain in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries,”’ or ‘A Treatise 
on Algebraic Plane Curves.”’ Those are 
actual titles of books published in the not 
distant past by university presses. On a 
university press you learn, after a while, 
that if a man has something new to con- 
tribute on any subject — from philoso- 
phy to philately, from orthography to 
the ornithorhynchus, from cautery to 
Catullus — if he has obviously checked 
his sources carefully and handled his 
material with scientific accuracy, then as 
soon as his book is available the world, 
that little world that is interested in his 
subject, will make, not perhaps a path- 
way to his door but at least a determined 
effort to get hold of his book. 

That is where the university presses 
come into the picture. They publish, as 
every librarian and every bibliophile 
knows, books that no commercial pub- 
lisher would undertake — not because 
they are not good books, but because 
there is likely to be loss rather than profit 
in their publication and distribution. 
The university press, sometimes with re- 
search funds from its own institution, 
sometimes with the help of private dona- 
tions, usually with some contribution 
from the author himself, publishes the 
book. Now we have an equation with the 
finished book on one side and the pro- 
spective customer on the other. The prob- 
lem is to bring them together —a 
problem, in effect, of distribution. How 
shall we make known to the man who 
may be impatiently waiting, anywhere 
from Leningrad to Trinidad, for our 
freshly-issued treatise on ‘‘City Bosses 
in the United States”’ or ‘‘Growth in 
the Fetal Period,’”’ that his long-desired 
book is now ready? 

This is still to some extent a problem, 
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though the university presses have done 
a good deal toward solving it. Part of the 
solution consists of the Educational 
Directory, a codperative mailing list 
maintained jointly by a number of 
presses and operated from a central 
office at the University of Chicago. 

To a large extent, however, each press 
must still solve its own distribution 
problems. It must use judiciously its 
small appropriation for advertising, it 
must make the most of the goodwill that 
has always been its lot from people who 
understand its unique work. Always 
bearing in mind that it must bring to- 
gether the person interested in some par- 
ticular aspect of a certain subject, and 
the book on that phase of the subject, 
the university press has found no like- 
lier-looking customer than the special 
library. It would be difficult — virtually 
impossible — to find a book on any uni- 
versity press list that would not be a 
desirable accession for some special li- 
brary. General libraries have always been 
among our best and most appreciative 
customers, but to special libraries our 
work appeals even more pointedly. For 
here is the ideal combination — an ex- 
tremely specialized book, and a library 
that wants almost nothing except ex- 
tremely specialized books. 

Both special libraries and university 
presses are comparatively young. Both 
are comparatively small. The young and 
the small survive best when they com- 
bine and develop through coéperation. 
With so much to be gained on both sides, 
there is surely every reason why the 
special libraries and the university 
presses should draw much closer together. 

We, the university presses, and you, 
the special libraries, need permanent and 
sincere codperation with one another. 
We have something that, from time to 
time, you want; something that you can 
get nowhere else and that we can sell 
nowhere else. Let’s get together! 
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Romance of a Picture—From the Photographer 


to the Files 
By Maurice Symonds 


Librarian, New York Daily News 


HEN a newspaper photographer is 

sent out by the assignment editor to 
obtain pictures on an important story, he 
faces a task requiring intelligence, initia- 
tive and sometimes courage of a high de- 
gree. If it is of a train wreck, or a building 
collapse or an automobile accident, he 
must, first of all, arrive on the scene 
quickly, either by plane, automobile, boat 
or subway, to photograph the victims, or 
what is left of the wreckage. He must be 
prepared to overcome obstacles, some- 
times interposed by the authorities. 

Some assignments are easy, especially 
those covered by prearrangements. It is 
just a matter of having your object prop- 
erly posed. But regardless of the type of 
assignment in taking news pictures the 
time factor is of vital importance. The 
films or plates must be brought back to 
the office expeditiously enough to make 
the editions. 

Wherever the photographer goes, he 
usually carries with him his box of tools. 
He must see that his camera, invariably 
the speed graphic, is in order, and that 
he has enough film, as well as several 
bulbs. Flash powder is also included in 
the photographer’s equipment. It is used 
only when taking a picture of a fire, or a 
scene, which requires distance or range. 

The use of film is also making heavy 
inroads over the use of plates. Vast im- 
provements have been made in their pro- 
duction during the last ten years. The 
speed of the emulsion placed on film has 
been made faster and therefore many 
photographers find that they can get 
greater tone and better depth by employ- 
ing film. Then again, from the librarian’s 
viewpoint, consider the amount of space 





saved in filing. An ordinary glass plate 
measures in thickness one-eighth of an 
inch, while the placing of five film nega- 
tives together measures less than this. 
Now, abandoning our digression, let us 
focus our attention on our photographer 
again. As soon as he returns to the office, 
he goes into his dark room in the Studio to 
develop his negatives. After all the nega- 
tives are developed, the Studio Manager 
makes a selection of the best ones, and 
orders one or two prints knocked off of 
each. When the photographer knows 
what has been selected, and while they 
are being printed, he writes his captions. 
This done, the prints are sent over to the 
Picture Editor. 
The Picture Editor’s desk is situated in 
the Art Department. He is, of course, 
fully familiar with the news of the day. 
He has already seen the assignment 
schedule and knows what stories are be- 
ing covered. When the prints are turned 
over to him, he selects the best of them 
to appear in the paper. Some are laid 
aside for the front page; others for the in- 
side center pages, and those dealing with 
sports are usually placed on the back 
page. Several are marked to go with mis- 
cellaneous stories. Whatever the type of 
picture, it is assigned the proper place- 
ment in the paper. Unusual pictures are 
put aside for the Rotogravure. In addi- 
tion to pictures provided by the staff 
photographers, some are purchased from 
salesmen of the various syndicates, who 
make their rounds of newspaper offices 
each morning. Frequently many ‘are ac- 
quired from these outside sources. In 
some cases, shots are bought from private 
individuals who happen to have some- 
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thing of news value. But before any pur- 
chase is consummated, the library is con- 
sulted in order to ascertain whether such 
photographs may not be in the files. 

The library file clerk’s first duty each 
morning is to gather all the published 
pictures from the Art Department. 
Others, made from .the extra negatives, 
but which were not used, are also col- 
lected from the Picture Editor. Several 
pictures which have been retouched, and 
of which cuts were made, but not used, 
are also picked up in the Composing 
Room. These are called holdovers, and 
are sometimes published the following 
day. Then, too, there are the unused As- 
sociated Press wirephotos and originals 
and also those of the Acme service which 
the Picture Editor sends into the library. 
Including those coming through the 
mails, and the batches sent in by the 
movie, drama and sports departments, it 
is safe to say that the total of pictures 
received by the library each day easily 
reaches the 400 mark. 

Now we come to the job of separating 
the published and the unpublished prints. 
This is essential to make possible the cap- 
tioning of those that were published. If 
among the daily collection are prints made 
up for the Advance Rotogravure or Sun- 
day sections, they are placed in a special 
drawer so marked and held until date of 
publication. 

Starting with the last edition, captions 
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underneath the printed pictures are 
dated with a rubber stamp and cut from 
the paper. Captions are then sorted in 
this order: men, women, doubles, groups, 
subjects and sports. The next step is to 
sort the published pictures in the same 
manner. These are then matched with the 
proper captions cut from the paper. All 
used prints must be accounted for. 

Now the captions are pasted on the 
back of each picture. The date thereon 
tells when it was used, and the printed 
word gives all the information. 

Unused photographs must then be 
gone over carefully. Many are saved for 
the permanent file, while others, known 
as third, fourth, and poor prints, are put 
in a day by day folder, filed in a drawer, 
and held for several months. Many extra 
prints on personalities are saved, espe- 
cially when they show a pose different 
from the one which already has been used. 

Pictures for the permanent file are 
marked with a heavy blue pencil. The 
marker, having considerable experience, 
knows just where they should be stored. 

Filing is the next step. First, group 
pictures arecross-filed. The remaining ones 
are sorted in an A-to-Z arrangement and 
placed. So at last, the job of gathering, 
sorting, captioning, dating, discarding 
and filing of pictures has been completed. 
And the newspaper photograph finds its 
orderly repose in the files of the modern 
metropolitan newspaper library. 


Conference News 
Montreal, June 16-19, 1936 


ITH Mary Jane Henderson, In- 

vestment Librarian, Sun Life As- 
surance Company of Canada, as Con- 
vention Chairman, the Montreal Special 
Libraries Association has swung into ac- 
tion and is preparing for the 1936 Con- 
vention. Up to the present, the chairmen 





of four important committees have been 
appointed. They are as follows: 


Committee on Local Arrangements — Mrs. 
Percy Newman, Secretary of the Mc- 
Gill University Library School. 


Programme Committee— Miss M. E. 
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Martin, Librarian, Royal Bank of 
Canada. 

Local Advance Publicity Committee — 
Mr. W. H. Hoyes, Bureau of Econom- 
ics, Canadian National Railways. 

Banquet Committee — Mrs. W. S. Cald- 
well. 


The Local Advance Publicity Com- 
mittee for the convention feels that the 
members should have every opportunity 
of knowing before hand some of the 
scenic and historical attractions of Mont- 
real and the Province of Quebec. Believ- 
ing the Old Chinese Legend, ‘‘One Pic- 
ture is better than 1,000 words,”’ it has, 
through the codperation of the Canadian 
National Railways Publicity Depart- 
ment, made it possible for each of the 
Chapters to have a showing of one or 
more films of the locale of this year’s con- 
vention and the surrounding territory. 
This presents a splendid opportunity to 
create interest. 

During the past ten years, Montreal 
has become increasingly popular as a 
convention city. There are many reasons 
for this, not the least of which is its ac- 
cessibility. Situated as it is on an island 
at the junction of the Ottawa and St. 
Lawrence Rivers, the city is approach- 
able from every direction and by every 
means of transportation. 

The convention visitor finds himself in 
a city of sharp contrasts —a modern, 
cosmopolitan city with an old world 
charm of atmosphere, a great seaport 
which is one thousand navigable miles 
from the open sea, the metropolis of an 
English-speaking country where the of- 
ficial language is French, a city where 
two dominant races of people live happily 
side by side in friendship and harmony. 

With Mount Royal rising in the back- 
ground, and beautiful Lake St. Louise at 
the side door, Montreal offers to its in- 
habitants facilities for every form of 
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recreation. The city itself is of great his- 
torical interest, and there are many 
places to visit in this connection — the 
Chateau de Ramezay, the Round Tow- 
ers, and Marguerite Bourgeois Farm, to 
mention but a few. 

Each year a greater number of people 
find it profitable to combine summer 
holidays with a convention at Montreal, 
because of the many opportunities for 
side-trips. A great favorite is the voyage 
up the Saguenay River which also in- 
cludes a visit to Quebec City. Some find 
it interesting to continue down the St. 
Lawrence to Prince Edward Island, while 
motorists seem unable to resist the 
famous Gaspé tour, and even those with 
only a few extra days at their disposal 
may proceed to Cornwall and sail 
through the Thousand Islands to Roches- 
ter, N. Y. So that no matter how hur- 
riedly or uninterestingly one may arrive, 
there is no possible excuse for a drab re- 
turn. 


Preliminary Travel Notes 


From most parts of the United States 
and Canada there is a 30-day summer- 
excursion rail fare, but it is not yet 
known what the rates will be next June. 
Approximate round-trip fares from a few 
of the big centers are given below, to help 
delegates in planning their attendance: 


I 6. ik. co ndesawnsiaen ews $20.00 
(If ten travel together on going trip, 
this would be reduced to $13.38.) 
INGE SOG cig Sie cesticaincichk Rae 22.45 
ERR ES a BA 31.65 
a sktarcetecencakta seein 35.50 
Ns o's bs Newel uatbeye.teudeeen 43.85 
POS. ie. SORE 5 a's's oa 
NE o's. 5 sian 5-0 00a deplete eke 10.15 
i i 3 cect nnxtaxincnibereeee 20.70 


Reservations at the Mount Royal 
Hotel should be made direct. Rates are 
$3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 for single rooms, 
and $5.00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00 for 
double rooms with twin beds. 
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Statistical Reference Work 
By Linda H. Morley 


Librarian, Industrial Relations Counselors 


Part II. Sources of Statistical Information 


HILE in general library reference 

work one may turn first to such 
publications as encyclopedias, yearbooks 
and other compilations that give many 
figures, most special librarians use these 
only as a last resort because not only are 
they secondary sources but they seldom 
indicate the source of the figures given, 
and most specialists, statisticians, re- 
search workers and others using special 
libraries want to use primary sources 
only. 

Among the most used _ published 
sources of business statistics may be 
mentioned: periodicals, documents, serv- 
ices, directories and publications of all 
organizations carrying on research. For 
recent statistics, however, recourse must 
be had in many cases to primary sources, 
that is, the organizations and individuals 
who are collecting the data. These in- 
clude federal, state and local officials; 
associations; research and service organi- 
zations; research departments of educa- 
tional institutions, banks, insurance com- 
panies, publishers and other businesses. 


Guides to Statistical Sources 


There are so many publications that 
act as guides to statistical sources in 
different fields that it would not be possi- 
ble to describe them here, nor would it 
be desirable, because each librarian is 
familiar with those in his own field. 
Occasionally, however, we need to obtain 
economic or social statistics covering a 
long period of years or want to know 
where current series of general business 
statistics are compiled. There are a few 
aids of this character that may be worth 
reviewing. The “Science of Statistics’’ by 





Richmond Mayo-Smith,! devoting one 
volume to economics and one to sociol- 
ogy, gives a history and appraisal of 
statistics up to the date of publication 
and under each division of the subject 
treated, a ‘‘bibliographical note” in 
which the sources of old figures are 
described. 

John Koren’s “History of Statistics” 
is often of assistance when statistics of 
foreign countries are needed. It tells 
what government and other bodies have 
compiled statistical series and in what 
fields. From time to time the business 
librarian wants to know at what intervals 
and how far back the census has been 
taken in a certain country and what in- 
formation was collected. Koren is a use- 
ful guide here because it is arranged by 
country. Its principal value for our own 
country is for the information given on 
state statistics. 

Of greater value for the United States 
is Schmeckebier’s ‘‘Statistical Work of 
the National Government,” * which can 
be used as a source book for statistics 
compiled by the departments and bu- 
reaus at Washington. 

Now that the United States has taken 
steps toward coérdination of all govern- 
ment statistical activities by the estab- 
lishment of the Central Statistical Board, 
we may hope that in the not too distant 
future a general index to current sta- 
tistical data issued by the several depart- 
ments, etc., may be provided. (Although 
this board was created by executive order 


1 Pt. I, “Statistics of Sociology,” N. Y., Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1910, 399 p., and Pt. II, ‘Statistics and Eco 
nomics,”’ N. Y., Macmillan, 1899, 467 p. 

2N. Y., Macmillan, 1918, 773 p. 

+L. F. Schmeckebier, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins, 1925, 
574 p. 
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to codrdinate statistical activities in 
furtherance of the recovery program, it 
is thought that it will be made permanent 
by the present Congress.) They might 
well follow the example of Great Britain 
in its valuable ‘‘Guide to Current Statis- 
tics of the United Kingdom,” * which has 
been published annually since 1922 and 
indexes statistics published in all British 
documents, by subject. A beginning in 
the direction of supplying guides to the 
federal statistics was made last year 
when the Census Bureau published the 
“Topical Index of Population Census 
Reports 1900-1930.” 5 

Although most United States docu- 
ments make an effort to give an explana- 
tion of the statistics they present, it occa- 
sionally happens that fuller information 
is required as to methods of compilation 
in order to know how to interpret or use 
them. For instance, one may want to 
know under what broader class of the 
census a less important industry or occu- 
pation is included. In such cases the 
instruction manuals and classifications 
prepared for use of census enumerators 
and statisticians often provide the clue. 
While these documents are not printed 
for general distribution or sale, they may 
often be obtained if the reason for the 
request is made clear. 

The only recent index to the mimeo- 
graphed publications and releases of the 
federal government in which much sta- 
tistical data are first available, is ‘‘ United 
States Reference Publications, 1932 Sup- 
plement,’’* prepared by Mr. Wilcox of 
the John Crerar Library. This brings up 
to date the S. L. A. list of government 
mimeographed statements,’ now out of 
print. It is also useful as an index to other 
documents containing statistics. 


‘Gt. Brit. Permanent Consultative Committee on 
Official Statistics, London, Stationery Office. 

‘Washington, D. C., 1934, 76 p. 

* Boston, Faxon, 1932, 135 p. 

"Descriptive list for acquiring and discarding U. S. 
mimeographed periodical statements, S. L. Providence, 
R. L, 1929, 78 p. 
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Probably most librarians when in 
search of current business statistics of a 
general character turn first to such publi- 
cations as the Survey of Current Business,® 
Federal Reserve Bulletin,® The Annalist,'® 
and similar publications. There are 
many partial guides to current sources, 
several of which have been issued by the 
United States Department of Commerce 
and there are, of course, the two S. L. A. 
charts, Statistics on Commodities," pub- 
lished several years ago, and Statistics of 
Canadian Commodities,’* just off the 
press. There is probably no better way of 
keeping informed on current govern- 
mental projects and surveys that will 
yield statistics of value, than by a careful 
reading of the annual reports of those 
departments and bureaus whose activi- 
ties are related to the special interests of 
the organization, and to keep currently 
in touch with progress through notes in 
the Journal of the American Statistical 
Association ** and the United States 
News,“ although the latter has very 
much decreased in value for this purpose 
since it became a weekly. It is so often 
true that figures are available in the 
departments in Washington a year or 
more before they appear in print that it is 
essential to know about the govern- 
ment’s activities while they are in prog- 
ress, and a record in the catalog or else- 
where in the library is of great value in 
reminding us of such projects when in- 
formation is wanted. Of course, for indi- 
vidual industries or activities the current 
periodicals in each field report on activi- 
ties of interest. 

The compilers of bibliographies and 
periodical indexes often lose the oppor- 
tunity to make their work valuable to 

8 Washington, D. C., U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Monthly. 

* Washington, D. C., Federal Reserve Board, Monthly. 

10 New York, Weekly. 

11 New York, Special Libraries Association, 1931. 

12 New York, Special Libraries Association, 1935. 


4 New York, American Statistical Association, Monthly. 
“ Washington, D. C., Weekly. 
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that large part of the world which seeks a 
means of measuring and comparing the 
activities and affairs of life today. ‘‘ Pub- 
lic Affairs Information Service’’ and 
“Industrial Arts Index’’ list separately 
articles and publications having ex- 
tensive quantitative data under the sub- 
head ‘“‘statistics.”” Some bibliographies 
group together references to statistics, 
but all too frequently one must search 
through general lists for significant titles 
and then scan the articles themselves. 
If, for economy’s sake, the additional 
entry must be saved, both indexes and 
bibliographies could at least designate 
articles containing statistics by a note 
after the entry under the general heading. 

To a limited extent indexes and bib- 
liographies also indicate statistical series 
appearing as regular features of certain 
periodicals. The extension of this practice 
to cover many more such series would 
make these publications more valuable 
to business librarians and others. A very 
welcome additional practice would be the 
inclusion of a note after such entries to 
indicate the periods covered, the units of 
measure and the breakdown employed 
in such statistical series. 

There are a number of business libra- 
ries which are interested in regional or 
locality statistics. It is indeed surprising 
to find how many libraries have a collec- 
tion of material of this kind in a geo- 
graphic or locality file. There is much 
statistical data available in both state 
and municipal documents, local bank 
letters, journals of chambers of com- 
merce and other regional associations, 
the bulletins of the Federal Reserve dis- 
trict banks and the bureaus of business 
research at state and other universities. 
State documents giving such information 
are usually annual reports, but a good 
many state departments collect statisti- 
cal information that is of value to busi- 
ness and publish it in monthly or weekly 
bulletins in printed or mimeographed 
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form. In the library that needs such local 
figures frequently, it may be well worth 
the time to prepare an analysis of the 
data currently appearing in the state 
bulletin and other publications giving 
regional statistics. There have been a 
few cases in which local organizations 
have prepared charts or lists of the 
sources of current economic statistics for 
their territory. A good example of this 
character was the table issued by the 
Research Committee of the New England 
Council a year or so ago. The Reference 
Chart of City and Regional Business 
Indicators,'® published by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce indicates sources of some 
twelve or fifteen items for over one hun- 
dred cities and states and is reasonably 
up to date. 

It is more difficult to keep in touch 
with the statistical activities of bureaus 
of business research and other groups in 
educational institutions. The Business 
Research Council in ‘‘Economic and 
Business Research in American Colleges 
and Universities’ '” prepared a list of 
the current publications which reported 
statistical series. There has been a high 
mortality in this type of publication and 
many of the bulletins listed there are no 
longer published. It is highly probable, 
however, that the universities are still 
collecting the figures in many cases 
although money is not available for 
publication. 

Although there are many valuable 
guides which have not been mentioned in 
this brief survey of business statistical 
sources, the group of reports prepared by 
the President’s Research Committee On 
Social Trends should not be overlooked. 
They are a by-product of the well-known 
report on ‘“‘Recent Social Trends”, and 
are issued in separate volumes under the 
general editorship of Stuart A. Rice and 


8 Boston, Mass., 1931 (?), 16 p. 
16 Washington, D. C., 1933, 5 p. 
17 New York, 1932, 84 p. 
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Florence DuBois. One covers vital sta- 
tistics;!* another covers statistical series 
relating to wages,'® and a third has a 
more general coverage, being entitled 
“A Guide to Statistics of Social Trends 
in the United States.’’ 2° 


Organization of Statistical Data for 
Reference Use 


In the previous discussions of the 
several factors to be taken into considera- 
tion in statistical reference work methods 
of cataloging statistical data have been 
commented on. There is a difference of 
opinion as to whether it is preferable to 
bring together in the catalog all refer- 
ences to sources of statistics, subdivided 
by appropriate headings, or to scatter 
these through the catalog, using sta- 
tistics as a subhead of other subjects. 
The same question arises with regard to 
the material itself. The practice of libra- 
ries on both these points varies. Of 
greater importance for purposes of mak- 
ing the latest statistical information 
quickly available, is a system whereby 
all statistics on the same subject will be 
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kept together. It is particularly impor- 
tant, if there isan obvious source to which 
one normally turns for certain kinds of 
statistics, that when supplementary fig- 
ures are received some method should be 
in use so that these supplementary figures 
may not be overlooked. Some libraries 
accomplish this by putting a notation in 
the original source, others insert the sup- 
plementary data itself in the principal 
source, others use some sort of tab on 
page of the original source, calling atten- 
tion to the later figures, still others clip 
and mount the late figures and file them 
in their catalog if the publication is one 
that can be clipped. In any organization 
where statistics are frequently needed, it 
seems quite worthwhile to segregate the 
material that gives many figures from the 
general material even though, if the 
figures required are not found in this 
special group, it is necessary to scan the 
general material for possible statistical 
data also. A search for statistics is so 
frequently time-consuming that any 
methods which provide short cuts are 
particularly to be desired. 


Regional Promotion of Information Sources and 
Their Use 


By Marian C. Manley 


Branch Librarian, Business Branch of the Newark Public Library 


MAJOR problem in current eco- 

nomic, scientific, and educational 
study is securing access to all records of 
accomplishment, or endeavor, in related 
fields. Innumerable libraries exist but 
what progress has been made in their 
regional codperation? Just what goal 
could be achieved? What are the ele- 
ments involved in the problem? What 
% Guides to Vital Statistics, Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards 
Bros., 1933, 38 p. 
"Guide to Statistical Series Relating to Wages in the 


U.S., Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards Bros., 1933, 56 p. 
* Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards Bros., 1933, 125 p. 





program seems advisable in seeking a 
solution? 

The first consideration is the goal. An 
objective, possibly Utopian, may be the 
development of complete facility in the 
use of information sources so that the 
wealth of data available shall be em- 
ployed to the fullest extent. Besides the 
seeker after knowledge, the elements in- 
volved in its attainment consist fre- 
quently of the following divisions: public 
libraries, a state library organization, 
college and university libraries, private 
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libraries in industrial or social corpora- 
tions, etc. These various factors may be 
unified to some extent in library asso- 
ciations. However, apart from these, 
many collections are found in private 
corporations, manned by trained or un- 
trained staffs, and containing valuable 
material. Again, the state resources, in 
certain sections, may be affected by inter- 
state relations, as, for example, the com- 
munity of interest between western New 
Jersey and Philadelphia and eastern 
New Jersey and New York. These are 
some of the factors that enter into a con- 
sideration of any program to unify in- 
formation source use, and development. 

The definite attempt, in New Jersey, 
to move toward such an ultimate goal, 
provides data that may prove helpful in 
planning similar efforts in other sections. 
But why has such a movement developed 
in New Jersey? What precipitated defi- 
nite action toward this end? What group 
or section has given special impetus to 
the work? 

Psychologically the library situation 
in New Jersey was affected by two move- 
ments: the New Jersey Library Associa- 
tion’s codperation with the American 
Library Association in appointing a Li- 
brary Planning Committee, and the 
formation of a Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, New Jersey Chapter, because of the 
need for local library activity definitely 
allied to such problems. 

Several people were interested in both 
phases of this attitude of the library 
mind in New Jersey. The membership 
chairman of the New Jersey Chapter was 
also the special library member of the 
New Jersey State Library Planning Com- 
mittee, and the resulting combination of 
the two activities provided for unified 
use of information. The work required in 
preparing the report on the present situa- 
tion, and the outlook for the future, 
among the special libraries of New Jersey 
for the Planning Committee, meant 
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familiarity with the situation that could 
not fail to be of value in developing the 
activities of the New Jersey Chapter of 
the S. L. A. The inclusion of this report 
in the general report of the New Jersey 
Library Planning Committee meant a 
broader knowledge of special library 
problems on the part of public and col- 


lege librarians, as well as a greater grasp 


of administration difficulties of public 
institutions by special librarians. The 
mere sharing in this study was therefore 
fruitful for all participants. Its contin- 
uance promises well for the future. 
With the beginning of its fall, 1935, 
activities, the New Jersey Chapter of 
S. L. A. had accepted, as one of its ob- 
jectives, codperation in promoting the 
development of complete facility in the 
use of information sources. Through the 
work of the Planning Committee it had 
increasing knowledge of the elements 
involved in the problem. What steps has 
it taken in working toward such a goal? 
First, members of the New Jersey 
Chapter of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation who were also members of the New 
Jersey Library Association had, at the 
fall meeting of the New Jersey Library As- 
sociation made these recommendations: 


“We recommend that joint committees of 
representative public, college, and special 
librarians be appointed by the NEW JERSEY 
LiprarY AssOcIATION and the SPECIAL LI- 
BRARIES ASSOCIATION — NEw JERSEY CHAP- 
TER to consider the following problems: 

“1. To study the possibility of a better 
understanding of respective problems par- 
ticularly relating to administration, and 
inter-service. 

“2. To study the possibility of making 
information available regarding special re- 
search collections, and to make recommen- 
dations to this end. 

“3. To study, and make recommenda- 
tions for obtaining closer codperation 
between the New JERSEY Lisprary Associa- 
TION, and the SpEcIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIA- 
TION — NEW JERSEY CHAPTER.” 
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These recommendations, also made to, 
and approved by, the Special Libraries 
Association, New Jersey Chapter, made 
the way clear for association codperation 
in work toward the desired goal. The 
program for intensive work in fostering 
information service in its own province 
was still to be considered. 

Because of frequent meetings, and 
continuing activities, and the resulting 
possibilities for immediate action, much 
of the work for promoting, and develop- 
ing use of information sources in New 
Jersey centered about this organization. 
The Chapter has carried on a definite 
program in meeting this problem. 

The work in preparing the “ Planning”’ 
report had led to the discovery of many 
special libraries not listed in any of the 
various records. Many corporations had 
given information of such libraries in 
reply to this letter. 


“T have been asked to make a list of the 
private business libraries in New Jersey. Do 
you now have such a library — that is, in 
the sense of a collection in one place of the 
magazines, services, directories, trade cata- 
logs, books, etc., received by your organiza- 
tion, and under the care of one person with 
or without assistance? 

“Whether this library be large or small 
is immaterial, but we would like the name of 
the person in charge.”’ 


A number of libraries were discovered 
through the ‘‘ Planning”’ correspondence. 
Obviously many of these had developed 
entirely unaware of the fact that a Special 
Libraries Association existed that offered 
opportunities for contacts with other 
special librarians, or possibilities of 
profitable professional codperation. 

The obvious first step was to provide 


for greater familiarity with local special ° 


libraries, their personnel and with the 
objects of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion. The New Jersey Chapter already 
included ten institutional members con- 
sisting of such organizations as Standard 
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Oil Development Company, Newark 
Board of Education, New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Company, Public Service 
Corporation, Business Branch of the 
Newark Library; 26 active members 
representing such diversified interests as 
Bakelite Corporation, Calco Chemical 
Company, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Western Electric Company, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
New Jersey State Emergency Relief 
Association, Newark College of Engi- 
neering; and 24 associate members in- 
cluding many library assistants. 

To meet the need for better under- 
standing of future possibilities, a New 
Jersey Chapter program was arranged to 
introduce the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion to local college, and public libra- 
rians, and to industrial and social or- 
ganizations with established libraries. 
The theme of the program was “ Informa- 
tion Service, how it may be developed”’ 
and it was discussed under the three 
heads: The Special Libraries Associa- 
tion: Its place in the development of in- 
formation service, The Executive and 
his Use of Information, and New Jersey 
Special Libraries and Library Planning 
for Information Use. 

Invitations were sent to a number of 
industrial concerns, to public librarians 
and to the college librarians. A satisfac- 
tory attendance from these different 
groups resulted, and the meeting un- 
doubtedly had a favorable effect in bring- 
ing the possibilities of mutual coépera- 
tion to the attention of all librarians in 
this region. The New Jersey Chapter has 
continued this missionary work by plan- 
ning other special chapter programs on 
phases of engineering information, and on 
business information problems. Special 
invitations have been sent, as their in- 
terests warranted, to public, college and 
university librarians; and to interested 
individual corporations. These programs 
have produced a greater realization of 
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the possibilities for codperation in this 
type of work, and of the place of library 
professional groups in economic life. 

Another way in which the promotion 
of information work has been fostered is 
the inauguration of a lecture course on 
the problems of a one-man library. The 
purpose of these leetures was to discuss 
problems and procedure so as to enable 
experienced information users to check 
up on their ability to use material, to 
help the inexperienced worker such as 
the former stenographer or file clerk to 
understand the best general methods for 
utilizing information, and to help the 
technically trained person to know the 
simplified library methods of handling 
material. The lectures covered such 
points as the place of the library or in- 
formation file in its relation to the 
organization; sources and methods of 
handling materials, including periodicals, 
pamphlets, patents, clippings, etc.; tech- 
niques of supplying information service; 
and other methods. 

These lectures were not only made 
available to members of the New Jersey 
Chapter, but were also called to the at- 
tention of large industrial corporations 
with the result that a number paid the 
fees for their assistants. The warm wel- 
come, and substantial support accorded 
the lectures proved the growing desire 
for adequate use of information. 

What progress, therefore, has been 
made in New Jersey in the objective, 
“‘the development of a complete facility 
in the use of information sources so that 
the wealth of data available shall be em- 
ployed to the fullest extent?’ 

First, the machinery has been set up 
for professional codperation in such work 
by the appointment, for consideration of 
the problems involved, of a joint commit- 
tee of representatives of the two leading 
state associations, the New Jersey Li- 
brary Association, and the Special Libra- 
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ries Association, New Jersey Chapter, 

Second, through programs and con- 
tacts, the New Jersey Chapter is making 
definite effort to promote mutual under- 
standing, and spread knowledge of its 
place as a contact center for information 
problems. 

Third, through establishing its lecture 
course, the New Jersey Chapter is 
facilitating the use of information by 
providing for experimental training in 
the efficient use of reference sources. 

Necessarily, of such work, only prog- 
ress can be reported, but from the 
definite activities carried on by the New 
Jersey Chapter, certain encouraging 
trends may be seen. The results so far 
have been that cordial relations have 
been established with a number of busi- 
ness concerns; that local public libraries 
have become more fully aware of the 
possibilities for coéperation with special 
libraries in their work; that professional 
interest and acquaintance have been 
stimulated by frequent meetings. 

The New Jersey Chapter can report 
progress insofar that it has shown defi- 
nite ability to reach industrial leaders 
and arouse their interest. It can show an 
increase of institutional and active mem- 
bers, notably in corporations that had 
had no prior knowledge of the existence 
of a professional association. It has suc- 
cessfully developed the lecture course 
that has favorably impressed business 
corporations. The program has had ram- 
ifications in the fostering of strong co- 
operative relations with New York and 
Philadelphia library groups. All in all, 
the Chapter has demonstrated the de- 
cided advantages in the development of a 
spirit of coéperation and mutual aid, 
through effective central activities. That 
much work remains to be done is only an 
added incentive to action since what has 
been attempted so far has met with such 
encouragement. 
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Service a la Carte 


By Hollis W. Hering 
Librarian, Missionary Research Library 


HE Twelfth Quadrennial Convention of 
the Student Volunteer Movement has 
just passed into the records of history. 

During approximately fifty years, once in 
every college generation this organization has 
sponsored a convention; and since to the gath- 
ering come representatives from the colleges 
and theological seminaries throughout the 
United States and Canada, and since the roll- 
call of speakers is imposingly, not to say ap- 
pallingly intellectual, four years are none too 
long in which to recuperate from one conven- 
tion and to prepare for the next. For there is 
nothing slip-shod in the preparation; there dare 
not be for such delegates, 90 per cent of them 
alert students, ready to challenge every state- 
ment, scorning fiat authority, eager with the 
idealism of youth. At Indianapolis, this year, 
supplementing the general sessions was a 
series of over thirty “‘seminars,’’ or discussion 
groups, with four sessions of an hour and a half 
each. Theoretically, such a seminar gives op- 
portunity for a stimulating presentation and 
discussion of some special topic, but at times it 


required a very alert leader to get in his presen- 


tation before the members were off to their dis- 
cussion! The convention was a lovely holiday 
for some 2,300 students, coming from 458 
colleges (23 of them Canadian); for those 
“behind the scenes,” the “holiday” aspect 
was not quite so evident. In addition to the 
scheduled meetings, there were, of course, 
numerous and varied exhibits; but this time, 
under the conviction that the word “student” 
suggests (or, at least, should suggest) ‘‘ books,” 
the Executive Committee placed a special 
emphasis on the Library Exhibit and Brows- 
ing-Room. This unit was given over into the 
charge of the Missionary Research Library, 
and working it up involved an interesting bit of 
special service rendered by a special library. 


I. Choice of Books 
Principles: 


Previous experience had indicated the value 
of certain general guiding principles to be fol- 





lowed in choosing the books for display, and 
at the outset these principles were quite defi- 
nitely restated and clarified. In the first place, 
the books should form a selected exhibit. This 
meant limitation: first, in number, to some- 
thing not too cumbersome to be handled effec- 
tively in a five-day convention; second, in date 
of publication, to books appearing during the 
last quadrennium (i.e., since the previous con- 
vention); and third, to materials in the Eng- 
lish language, as it has been abundantly 
proved that the American student will not be 
bothered to use outside of the classroom a for- 
eign language which he spends hours in study- 
ing as part of his regular curriculum. 

In the next place, what was desired was a 
library browsing-room; and this involved co- 
operation with the general program of the 
Convention. The roster of platform speakers 
was impressive, including outstanding Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and Koreans, as well as noted 
missionary leaders, and headed by the Most 
Rev. and Right Hon. William Temple, D.D., 
archbishop of York and primate of England. 
Dr. Temple, in fact, gave a series of five ad- 
dresses on world Christianity which one young 
listener rather aggrievedly characterized as 
“‘a stiff course in systematic theology.” But 
besides the general addresses, there were those 
33 seminars noted above dealing with such 
topics as ‘‘The Church and the World Com- 
munity,” “Christianity and Communism,” 
“The Christian Fellowship and Problems of 
Race,” “Religious Liberty and the Modern 
State,” ‘The Christian Fellowship and World 
Peace.”” (N. B. Indianapolis is the national 
headquarters of the American Legion. This 
particular seminar was popular with the Con- 
vention, but not with the alert watchers of the 
Legion!) It is evident what a wide range of 
materials would be looked for in the library by 
the “ Browsers.” 


Method: 
These underlying principles of choice having 
been agreed upon, there followed the problem 
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of actual book selection. Fortunately, for this a 
major help was at hand in the quarterly bibli- 
ographies of the International Review of Mis- 
sions, extra copies of which were on file at the 
Missionary Research Library. On _ these 
“extras” were checked all the possible pros- 
pects for the exhibit and the titles clipped and 
pasted on individual cards; with the author's 


name penciled on one side and the publisher's _ 


name on the other. These cards, incidentally, 
became bywords in the library; it’s a pity that 
no count was kept of how many times they 
were shuffled, sorted, and rearranged! Since 
approximately 95 per cent of the entries —a 
matter of some 650 books — were found to be 
available either in the Missionary Research 
Library or in the library of Union Theological 
Seminary, they were gathered together on 
specially cleared shelves in the Research Li- 
brary and arranged in a broadly geographical 
classification. For a week this little collection 
was subjected to a searching scrutiny (each 
item being individually handled and ap- 
praised), to a drastic weeding out, and to a 
careful balancing of materials with a view to 
avoiding a disproportionate weighting of any 
one place or phase of work. By the last week of 
November a “tentatively final” group of 375 
survivors in the contest remained proudly on 
the shelves; the staff heaved a long sigh, got its 
second wind, then plunged forward on the next 
lap of the race. Alas and alack! After this ardu- 
ous task of selection, it was a source of genuine 
chagrin that the collection was not able to 
produce at the Convention the very first book 
asked for — an English dictionary! 


II. Assembling the Display 


As a serious situation would arise with a 
two-weeks withdrawal from the shelves of a 
research library of 375 titles representing the 
Grade A Double Rich cream of the last four 
years’ acquisitions, possible sources of co- 
operation were canvassed. Our shock troops, 
the cards, again saw heavy service. Each entry 
was checked for latest information as to pub- 
lisher, price, and especially for any American 
imprint of English publications, following 
which, an alphabetical check list of all the 
titles was sent both to the Indianapolis Public 
and to the Indiana State libraries. A reshuffle 
brought the cards together by publishers, and 
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a list of its books which had been chosen was 
sent to each firm; with a covering letter ex. 
plaining the Convention and the exhibit, and 
requesting such coéperation as the firm felt 
warranted in giving. This involved typing and 
sending out 129 separate lists, but was well 
worth while, for the response was prompt and 
generous, the first donation coming to hand 
within twenty-four hours after the mailing of 
the first letter! The English firms must have 
been particularly quick in action, for despite 
the fact that none of these letters went out 
before the end of the first week in December, 
the donations from England arrived in time 
for the Convention. As each gift came in, the 
corresponding library book was automatically 
returned from the “special” to the regular 
shelves. 

This gerieral process of integrating the mate. 
rials gathered from the various sources con- 
tinued right up to—or, more accurately, 
through! — the actual packing of the books, 
On the morning set aside for this, there was a 
final thorough check of all the titles to be 
freighted to the Convention; with one box 
packed and one yet to do, great excitement 
was caused by the arrival of air mail from 
Indianapolis, listing seventy-two titles to be 
lent by the two libraries there. Result: a frantic 
overhauling of the carefully sorted books re- 
maining on the shelves, while the packer stood 
around, looking utterly bored. 


III. The Display and Its Use 


The actual set-up of the Browsing Room in 
Indianapolis was most attractive. Owing to 
the unexpectedly large registration of the 
Convention (final records showed a total of 
over 3,000 in attendance), it was necessary to 
hold the general sessions in the largest as- 
sembly hall of the city — the Cadle Taber- 
nacle. Since this was as much too large as the 
other halls would have been too small, only 
the main floor was used, with the rear of the 
auditorium spaced off for the various exhibits; 
and to the Browsing Room was allotted a 
choice corner, 18 feet by 26 in size. The two 
outer walls of the building were hidden by 
rippled dark green rep, and a low barrier, 2% 
feet high, with a wide doorway, outlined the 
remaining two sides. Around the walls ran two 
rows of shelving at the most convenient height 
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for reading (that means the books on the top 
shelf were just level with my eyes, which, I 
admit, brought them a wee bit low for a tall 
person!), while above these was a frieze of 
fine pictures showing everyday scenes in mis- 
sion lands. The “room” was furnished with 
two large rugs, four small library tables, four 
good-looking floor lamps, and twelve comfort- 
able wicker armchairs. It was a real library 
room, a bright and alluring oasis in the desert 
of that huge auditorium. Just to be quite up- 
to-date, copies of a little printed catalogue- 
guide, easy to tuck into a hand bag or an 
envelope, were scattered around on the tables. 
The grouping of the books on the shelves was 
on the simplest lines, mainly geographical, 
with one general section which by rights should 
have been labeled “Miscellaneous” (even 
“waste-basket”’!), but which instead breezed 
forth imposingly as ‘Special Topics.” 

No attempt was made to keep count of the 
numbers who patronized this little library. 
But from 8:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.M., during the 
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entire five-day period of the Convention, 
“browsers’’ prowled around the exhibit, cata- 
logue in hand, searching for titles; or lost track 
of time and place while reading some especially 
challenging “bit,” finally leaving reluctantly 
only when the lights were switched off. 


IV. Value 


The whole service constituted a heavy load 
added to the regular work of the small library 
staff; it was a stiff pull, involving, at times, a 
speeding up that threatened to become hectic. 
Inevitably, in such a case, the question arises: 
“Was it worth while?’”’ Well, how would you 
feel? It had been a long, strenuous day, what 
with platform speeches; seminars, and special 
meetings. The evening session was just ended, 
and at 10:15 p.m. the youngster after earnest 
consideration sank into a chair with an armful 
of his carefully chosen books. Before immersing 
himself in them, however, he was heard to re- 
mark fervently to the world at large: “Gee! 
they sure have got the dope here!” 


Work ina Hospital School of Nursing Library 
By Ethel Wigmore 


Librarian, Bellevue School of Nursing 


ROM the time of the organization of the 

first training schools for nurses in the 
United States in 1873, certain nurse leaders 
and educators have concentrated their efforts 
on development of nursing literature and have 
been aware of the need for nursing school 
libraries. 

The nursing literature idea was the first to 
develop because of the exigencies of the situa- 
tion. Thus, in 1878, a scant five years after 
the organization of the Training School for 
Nurses attached to Bellevue Hospital, the 
first manual designed for nursing schools was 
published. It was not until 1886, however, 
that the nursing group began to discuss the 
possibilities of library building. 

That the library idea was becoming a felt 
need is seen in an article by one of the fore- 
most nurse educators of all time, M. Adelaide 
Nutting. This appeared in The American 
Journal of Nursing, April 1903. Miss Nutting 
Suggests a list of textbooks and reference 
books “which will afford a useful working 





equipment and form at least a nucleus for a 
good school library.” She makes suggestions 
not only for a basic list, but also has visions of 
catalog, an index to periodical literature, 
preparation of bibliographies, and the organi- 
zation of a pamphlet file for the school of 
nursing library. 

For many years there has been a live and 
growing collection of books in the Bellevue 
School of Nursing Library. The collection 
found a home for some time in the office of the 
Supervisor of Instruction. In 1931 the library 
was given quarters of its own and placed in 
charge of a nurse, a Bellevue graduate. In 1933 
Mrs. Marian Rottman Fleming, then Director 
of the Division of Nursing in the New York 
City Department of Hospitals and Principal of 
the Bellevue School of Nursing, and Ann 
Doyle, of the Bellevue School of Nursing Fac- 
ulty, set about to develop the library further. 
It was decided to reclassify and recatalog the 
entire collection in accordance with approved 
library methods. A special classification scheme 
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was worked out by Miss Doyle in collaboration 
with Mary Casamajor, formerly librarian of 
the National Health Library, and in consulta- 
tion with leading classifiers. During the past 
year the entire collection was reclassified and 
recataloged under Miss Casamajor’s supervi- 
sion. A full-time library school graduate was 
appointed as librarian in April 1935. 

The Bellevue School of Nursing Library 


serves a clientele of over 1,000 nurses, including ~ 


not only a student body of 500 but also mem- 
bers of the school faculty, supervisors, clinical 
instructors, general duty nurses, and post- 
graduates. Reference work and instruction in 
the use of the library have gone hand in hand 
this past year. The new classification scheme 
and the new card catalog have necessitated 
instruction of those who had to unlearn the old 
system. Mimeographed copies of the outline of 
the classification scheme and a brief statement 
on how to use the card catalog have been 
prepared for distribution. Group instruction 
in the use of the library and its resources has 
been given to students, supervisors, clinical 
instructors, and general duty nurses. 

Following the request of supervisors, head 
nurses, and clinical instructors that they be 
informed of new books received and of out- 
standing articles appearing in the current 
journals, a card service has been set up. Cards 
for all new books and articles are sent to these 
workers at regular intervals, informing them 
of new and worth while material covering their 
special fields. This service is being rendered to 
thirty-five individuals, and the subjects run 
the gamut of the practice of medicine and of 
surgery and related subjects. Various uses 
are made of these cards. Some supervisors post 
them on the ward office bulletin boards, others 
assign certain references to students for re- 
ports, and still others come to the library and 
abstract articles of special interest. Since this 
service was inaugurated, student reading lists 
include many more recent references than 
appeared on such lists formerly. 

Since the number of periodicals received by 
the Library is still small, other medical journals 
in nearby medical libraries are consulted regu- 
larly, and reprints of articles of particular 
interest are obtained. These reprints are filed 
by subject in pamphlet boxes in the Library, 
and are available to all. 
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Many requests from students for illustrative 
materials for use in preparing case studies for 
clinical conference have led to the building up 
of a picture file, which is in constant use, 
Duplicate medical and surgical journals are 
clipped for pictures and colored plates. Excel- 
lent colored plates and pictures may be had 
for the asking from surgical supply houses and 
from drug and chemical companies. 

The nurse of today must do more than give 
intelligent assistance to the physician — 
she must be equipped to interpret medicine and 
positive health to the individual patient and 
to the community. Because of this dual réle of 
nurse-teacher, she should be familiar with 
sources and types of health education mate- 
rials. 

The present situation in nursing school [i- 
braries presents a real challenge to special 
librarians. Speaking as one who has expe- 
rienced their coéperation, the writer knows 
how much this group has to contribute to 
library building in the special field of nursing 
— how helpful it can be in advising on tech- 
niques for “putting knowledge to work.” 
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George Seymour Godard 


HE passing of George Seymour God- 

ard removes from the library field a 
colleague who for thirty-five years was 
State Librarian of Connecticut, serving 
his entire career as librarian in this one 
library which he brought to an unusually 
high degree of efficiency. As a leading 
legislative and historical library it will be 
for many years to come a lasting memo- 
rial to his efforts. 

Mr. Godard was born in Connecticut 
in 1865, was graduated from Wesleyan 
University and spent his entire life in the 
state of Connecticut. Wesleyan Univer- 
sity and Trinity College both recognized 
his achievements with honorary degrees. 

Interested in numerous activities in his 
native state he found time to assume 
many offices in national affairs. He was a 
past president of both the American As- 
sociation of Law Librarians and the Na- 
tional Association of State Librarians and 
served on the Council of the American 
Library Association. He was also chair- 
man of the Public Archives Committee 
of the American Historical Association 
and a fellow of the American Library In- 
stitute. He took a great interest in Revo- 
lutionary studies and was a past president 
of the Connecticut Society of Sons of the 
American Revolution. 

Mr. Godard had a record of continuous 
attendance at conferences of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and affiliated 
societies, having been present at every 
convention since he became State Libra- 
rian, a period of thirty-five years. At the 
conference in Denver he showed indomi- 
table courage by appearing at the con- 
vention in spite of a serious physical 
handicap. 

He was absorbed in library work, but 
notwithstanding his varied activities al- 
ways found time for a friendly greeting to 
those with whom he was associated. 

When the Special Libraries Association 
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surrendered the Public Affairs Informa- 
tion Service to a group for special admin- 
istration, Mr. Godard became a member 
of the Publication Committee and served 
on that committee continuously since 
1913. 

I cannot forbear making a personal 
reference to George Godard. He was not 
only State Librarian in a sister state, but 
a close personal friend and memory brings 
back to me many amusing incidents at 
the various library conferences when we 
either roomed together or served on some 
committee. He was a living example of 
devoting one’s self intensively to a par- 
ticular piece of work and doing it well. 
He was a true public servant. 

HERBERT O. BriGHAM, State Librarian 
Rhode Island State Library. 


Guide to the Municipal Govern- 
ment, City of New York 


EMBERS of the Special Libraries 
Association have made numerous 
contributions to the literature of munici- 
pal government. The most recent out- 
standing contribution of this sort is the 
new ‘‘Guide to the Municipal Govern- 
ment, City of New York,” compiled by 
Miss Rebecca B. Rankin, Librarian of the 
New York Municipal Reference Library, 
and former President of our Association. 
In undertaking this task, Miss Ran- 
kin has revived a tradition initially 
launched by a Special Librarian, Dr. 
Charles C. Williamson, who was New 
York’s first Municipal Reference Libra- 
rian. Dr. Williamson’s work of 1916 was 
continued by subsequent publications in 
1922 and 1924, but it remained for Miss 
Rankin, twelve years later, to resuscitate 
this very helpful publication which is of 
the greatest value not only to the citizens 
of New York but also to research workers 
and to students and teachers of govern- 
ment throughout the country. 
Although making ‘‘no claim to novelty 
or originality,’’ Miss Rankin frequently 
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goes beyond the difficult task of accurate 
summarization of city charter provisions 
and state and local laws regarding the city 
government per se to bring out interest- 
ing facts and information regarding the 
functioning of the municipal government. 
Thus she tells of the banker’s agreement 
which resulted in the Four-Year Financ- 


ing Plan for the rehabilitation of city” 


credit; describes the scope of the art col- 
lections and of the Library of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; supplies ‘‘A Ré- 
sumé of Public Relief in New York City 
in a Typical Depression Year,” and out- 
lines the history of New York’s phenome- 
nal water supply system. 

The contents of the Guide are conven- 
iently arranged under twelve general 
headings: Executive; Legislative and 
Administrative; Finance; Taxation and 
Assessment; Education and Recreation; 
Health, Sanitation, and Public Welfare; 
Protection of Life and Property; Correc- 
tion; Public Utilities; Law and Judiciary; 
Miscellaneous Activities, and County 
Government. Of the one hundred or 
more governmental offices and agencies a 
hasty breakdown shows: 19 departments; 
17 offices; 15 boards; 6 commissions; 4 
authorities; and 1 bureau. 

There are several other New York City 
reference publications which may be used 
to advantage in connection with Miss 
Rankin’s Guide. The “Official Directory 
of the City of New York,” published an- 
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nually, gives the names of all city officials 
and their departments. There was algo 
published in 1934 by the Commissioner 
of Accounts an interesting volume en- 
titled ‘‘Government of the City of New 
York in Charts,’ which is helpful in this 
connection. Finally, the student of New 
York City government and of municipal 
science in general cannot fail to receive 
the greatest aid from Municipal Reference 
Library Notes, which has been published 
unbrokenly for more than twenty years 
by the Municipal Reference Library and 
which gives the most complete list of New 
York City municipal documents as well 
as the most complete and accurate index 
to municipal literature. 

Miss Rankin is to be congratulated 
upon this publication which represents a 
tremendous amount of painstaking re- 
search effort. She has succeeded in pre- 
senting a very complete and accurate 
picture of the structure and functioning 
of the government of our country’s largest 
city. Furthermore, she has succeeded in 
writing a book remarkable for its simplic- 
ity and conciseness. It is to be hoped that 
this book will be widely circulated in New 
York City so that it may enable New 
York citizens to make more effective use 
of the splendid governmental structure of 
that great American metropolis. 

Dorsey W. Hype, JR., Director, 
Archival Service, 
The National Archives, | Washington 


Snips and Snipes 


Changes and Chances. . . . Frances D. 
Williams has taken E. Ruth Jones’ place 
as librarian of the Security-First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles. . . . Anne 
W. Conrow is librarian of the Joseph 
Conrad Library of the Seamen’s Church 
Institute of New York. . . . Ruth Mont- 
gomery has moved from the Central 
Hanover Bank to Edie-Davidson, Inc., 
New York. . . . And Llewellyn Toland 


is now librarian of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce in San Francisco. 
. . . Christine Beck has given up her 
job as librarian of the Associated Indus- 
tries and set up a Translation Bureau at 
her home, 167 Cedar Street, Clinton. 
. . . From Philadelphia we have learned 
that Harold West has succeeded T. Wil- 
son Hedley as librarian at the Mercantile 
Library. . . . that Katharine Patterson 
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has gone to Temple University Library. 
_, . And that Martha Connor, editor of 
our lively contemporary, The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin, has left the Franklin In- 
stitute Library to join the Staff of the 
University of Pennsylvania Library. 
_. . Fern Metzger is the new librarian of 
the Gulf Research & Development Co. in 
Pittsburgh. . . . Mrs. R. W. Noble re- 
signed on January 1, 1936... . Chi- 
cago’s Agnes Spoerer of Scott-Fousman 
Co. has married Mr. Fred Langer and is 
living in Olean, N.Y... . 


What's in a Name? . . . A lot appar- 
ently, if you leave it off. One of our 
institutional members send us the well- 
grounded plaint that group and com- 
mittee notices are being issued without 
the Association’s name appearing as a 
mast-head. If the Bulletin is to be sent on 
to an officer or director of the company 
she must stop and type in, ‘‘Special Li- 
braries Association,’’ which is a nuisance. 
Verbum sap... . 


S. L. A. tm Print. . .. President 
Stebbins passed on to us an interesting 
account of the Boston Athenaeum ruled 
over by our Elinor Gregory. The story 
was published in the Boston Herald, 
January 27th, and Mr. Stebbins thinks 
it’s good. But he takes violent exception 
to this statement, ‘‘The Athenaeum 
(founded in 1807) is the oldest thing in 
Boston that is still alive,’’ for his own 
Social Law Library was founded four 
years earlier, in 1803, and is not dead yet 
so far as he knows. ... Under the 
pseudonym ‘‘Mary L. Alexander,” the 
Admiral has codperated in the publication 
of — take a long breath — ‘‘A Selection 
of Books and Articles on the Purpose, 
Scope, and Techniques of Market- 
ing Research,” edited by George W. 
Kelsey and published by the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. . . 
And Ina Clement gets this pat on the 
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back from W. S. Carpenter and P. F. 
Stafford, authors of “State and Local 
Government of the United States’’: — 
“The authors... desire to express 
their sincere thanks for the invaluable 
aid given by Miss Ina Clement, Curator 
of the Public Administration Collection 
in Princeton University Library. With- 
out her constant help in the selection and 
arrangement of the materials, it is doubt- 
ful whether the book would have been 
brought to completion at this time.”’ 
... The Printed Word,’ a monthly 
house organ of J. G. Johnston and Rielle 
Thomson, public relations counsel of 
Montreal and Toronto, hand out a full 
column orchid to Maud Martin and the 
Royal Bank of Canada Library. Among 
other nice things, we found this para- 
graph: ‘‘Every time we visit the library 
we encounter others from business houses 
in Montreal intent on gaining informa- 
tion to increase the flow of trade. This 
pleasurable feeling of being in the current 
of world commerce is intensified by the 
attitude of the Staff — all very nice gals 
of no mean intelligence — who are smart 
enough to understand the requirements 
of business men, and smart enough also, 
even to understand the allegedly super- 
ficial approach of publicity men towards 
knowledge.” . . . From the Du Pont 
Magazine of February ’36 we discovered 
that Du Pont has forty libraries and 
forty-seven librarians! . . . Linda Mor- 
ley sent us the following nice bit some 
time ago, but it got lost in our own Find- 
What-You’re-Looking-For-At-Once Fil- 
ing System: “Material not within the 
scope of the service library was made 
available through contacts of the Libra- 
rian — a member of the Special Libraries 
Association — with libraries of the fol- 
lowing organizations, advertising con- 
cerns, insurance companies, engineering 
societies, etc.’’ From the 1934 Report of 
the New York State Employment Serv- 
ice. ... The June 1935 Agricultural 
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Library Notes carried a page story de- 
voted to the life and work of our honored 
fellow-member, the late William Parker 
Caver. .:.. 


New Jersey Training Class. . . . That 
infant prodigy, the New Jersey Chapter, 
is accomplishing a remarkable piece of 


work in a series of ten lectures on special - 


libraries. The Chapter charges a fee for 
the whole course and in addition an en- 
trance fee from unregistered listeners for 
attendance at individual lectures. Even 
with those handicaps they’ve twenty-six 
people enrolled for the complete course 
and have had an additional attendance 
of five or six at each lecture. One reason 
for the success of the lectures may be the 
lecturers: Mary Louise Alexander, Eliza- 
beth Wray, Margaret Bonnell, Granville 
Meixell, Dr. Carter Alexander, Eleanor 
S. Cavanaugh, Florence Bradley, Ethel 
Fair, Ruth Savord and Emma V. Bald- 
ee 


Snippets. . . . We used to think that 
the Insurance Group was our King 
Charles’ head, but now we know it’s the 
New Jersey Chapter. Sometime in March 
they are planning a joint meeting at At- 
lantic City, over a week-end, of the 
Special Libraries Council of Philadel- 
phia, the Philadelphia Library Club, the 
New Jersey Library Association and the 
New Jersey Chapter of S. L. A. Anyone 
within shouting distance is invited. On 
February 17th New Jersey invited New 
York to come calling and to their ever- 
lasting credit (if you know New Yorkers 
and their objection to anything off the 
subway circuit, you'll understand what 
we mean) they came. . . . Rosamond 
Cruikshank journeyed down from Hart- 
ford for the annual Pratt luncheon in 
February. She reports that Marguerite 
Burnett, Enid Hawkins, Mabel Swerig, 
Sarah Ruth and other Specials were on 
hand. . . . The Commerce Group has 
released ‘‘The Suggested List of Subject 
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Headings for Use in Filing Clippings and 
Pamphlets in Advertising and Merchan- 
dising,” one of the world’s longest titles, 
It was compiled under last year’s chair. 
man, Katherine D. Frankenstein, and a 
committee composed of Clare Lynch, 
Lillian Scardefield and Mary E. Furbeck, 
Margaret Bonnell hopes to expand it and 
put it in permanent form. .. . San 
Francisco Bay Region Chapter — note 
the new name — and Montreal each pub- 
lished a list of chapter members in their 
bulletins which we think is very nice, 
. . . And Detroit comes through with a 
bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 1, all illustrated — 
“the beginning of the long-deferred 
realization of our hope for a bulletin,” 
says Mrs. Dorn... . 


More About the Patron Satnt.... 
We've had two responses to our request 
for information on St. Catherine of Alex- 
andria. One from our friend-for-life M of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, and one from our 
f-f-1 Marion G. Eaton of Boston. ‘‘The 
Alexandrine Library was Alexandria's 
crowning good. Catherine, patron of the 
city, likewise patron of its good, past, 
present and to come. And when Alex- 
andria stopped producing libraries after 
the fire, she just naturally stooped down 
and gathered in every last one of ’em and 
(being so special herself) especially the 
specials. If anyone doubts her favor is 
still going strong, look at her namesake 
among us today. Do you want to better 
that? This is out of my head without 
benefit of reference books. Toujours 4 
vous.”” . . . Marion Eaton did a real re- 
search job on the blesséd lady at the Bos- 
ton Athenaeum and got so interested in 
her that she is going to spend a Saturday 
afternoon digging through hagiologies. 
We are sorry that lack of space prevents 
our giving you the entire letter, but here 
are a few excerpts: ‘‘She was a very pop 
ular saint of the middle ages. She lived in 
the first half of the fourth century in 
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Alexandria and was noted from child- 
hood for her accomplishments in philoso- 
phy and logic. She was persecuted by 
Maximin who is said to have called in 
fifty philosophers to confute her. She not 
only vanquished them all in debate but 
converted them to Christianity. Then he 
had her bound to a machine made of four 
wheels with razor blades attached to 
them to cut her to pieces. Angels carried 
her body over the Red Sea either then or 
some hundreds of years later, to the 
slopes of Mt. Sinai. Anyway, Justinian 
built her a convent there and the church 
contains a marble sarcophagus in which 
her remains are supposed to be. She was 
called ‘one of the fourteen helpers in 
need.’ That is appropriate and I must 
find out what it means. She was the 


Publications of 


Ainsworth, Ralph. Farm book. Ainsworth 
Financial Service, Mason City, IIl., 1935. 
365 p. $2.75. 


His problems discussed by an experienced farmer. 
The author has kept careful financial records, so gives 
crop costs and other pertinent and practical material. 
His study of price fluctuations has definite application 
to current economic conditions. An excellent chapter on 
reading references is included. There is no index, but 
the material is well arranged. 


Alexander, William. My half-century in life 
insurance. Harper, N. Y. 1935. 227 p. $3.00. 


Recollections of the growth of this business by one 
who has been associated with the Equitable for many 
years. The notes on personalities and the comment on 
changing methods are sane and human, as well as agree- 
able reading. An excellent background text. 


Arkin, Herbert and Colton, R. R. Graphs, 
how to make and use them. Harper, N. Y. 
1936. 224 p. $3.00. 


After a dearth of new material on this subject, it is 
stimulating to have all the fundamentals of graphic 
methods brought up to date, and so aptly described in 
one volume. Simple enough for the beginner, and a good 
reference book for the veteran. Good chapter on methods 
of presenting graphs in reports. Profusely illustrated. 


Bouck, Zeh. Making a living in radio. Mc- 
Graw, N. Y. 1935. 222 p. $2.00. 


Frank consideration of the many different positions, 
ranging from service man to writer, involved in the 
radio industry. Salaries, qualifications, drawbacks and 
merits are discussed, and the limitations and values of 
tadio school, correspondence or resident presented. Fine 
annotated bibliography included. A well arranged and 


patroness of jurists and philosophers and 
teachers; so it ought to be possible to tie 
her to libraries somewhere. 

‘“‘One dictionary of saints said she was 
authenticated by a passage in Eusebius. 
So I looked up that reference in the Loeb 
translation and found only this: ‘A cer- 
tain Christian lady, for example, most 
famous and distinguished among those at 
Alexandria, alone of those whom the 
tyrant ravished, conquered the lustful 
and licentious soul of Maximin by her 
brave spirit.’ ‘Renowned though she was 
for wealth, birth and education, she had 
put everything second to modest be- 
havior.’ So perhaps she walked to Mt. 
Sinai, hence her burial there. I shall cer- 
tainly make further efforts to find the 
library legend.” 


Special Interest 


valuable book providing sound facts as a basis for vo- 
cational guidance. 


Carpenter W. S. and Stafford, P. T. State 
and local government in the United 
States. Crofts, N. Y. 1936. 351 p. $2.80. 


A particularly useful and enlightening study, laying 
stress on the functions rather than the structure of 
government. Comprehensive references to procedure in 
different states. Well arranged and readable. Legislative 
reference libraries are praised. Extensive bibliography. 


Cole, G. D. H. Economic planning. Knopf, 
N. Y. 1935. 390 p. $3.00. 


An analysis from a socialistic standpoint of the neces- 
sity for planning with enlightening chapters on problems 
in different countries including statistical records of 
their economic activity by years for 1928-1934. 


Coleman, J. K. State administration in 
South Carolina. Columbia Univ. Press, 
N. Y. 1935. 299 p. $3.50. 


Detailed consideration of an archaic system of state 
administration with specific recommendations for re- 
organization. As an illustration of government and as 
a basis of comparison for methods of other states, it has 
wide interest. Simple, direct and well documented. Ex- 
tensive bibliography included. 


Dennis, C. H. Victor Lawson, his time and 
his work. Univ. of Chicago Press, 1935. 
471 p. $4.00. 


A fascinating biography of the builder of a great news- 
paper. The chapters on advertising practices, circulation 
building and the development of the Associated Press 
are engrossing. The sketch of Eugene Field is delightful 
and the letters by Mr. Lawson are both witty and sound. 
A real contribution to contemporary American history. 
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Directory of New England manufactures. 
George D. Hall, Inc., Boston, 1935. 684 p. 
$10.00. 

Supplies a need by giving up-to-date information in a 
field not covered by any recent publication. The main 
alphabetic section gives addresses, products, officers and 
number of employees. Includes geographic and products 
indexes. Pleasing in make-up. An excellent directory. 


Dollard, John. Criteria for the life history. 


Yale Univ. Press., New Haven, 1935. 288 


p. $2.50. 


An endeavor to find and utilize some criteria that 
may establish a definite basis for defining and comparing 
life histories so that adequate recognition may be given 
the contributory factors. Thoughtful and dispassionate 
but requiring concentrated attention. 


Doob, L. W. Propaganda, its psychology 
and technique. Holt, N. Y. 1935. 424 p. 
$3.00. 


The conscious or unconscious use of propaganda and 
its psychological effect considered with special attention 
paid to illustrative organization effort and to the various 
media employed. Many footnotes with interesting illus- 
trations. 


Dunaway, W. F. History of Pennsylvania. 
Prentice-Hall, N. Y. 1935. 828 p. $5.00. 


An excellent methodical, factual text designed pri- 
marily as a reference book for school and college use. 
Comprehensive in scope, concise in style. Good in its 
recording of definite information. Makes little attempt at 
interpretive writing. Each chapter supplemented by well 
selected bibliography. 


Engelsman, R. G. Getting ahead in life in- 
surance. McGraw, N. Y. 1936. 204 p. $1.75. 


Clear practical introduction bringing out the advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Many specific suggestions on 
self-analysis and training. A sound book. 


Facts about the cost of state and local gov- 
ernment. N. J. Taxpayers Assoc., Tren- 
ton, 1935. 96 p. $1.00. 


Much statistical data stressing costs arranged in con- 
venient form. Includes alphabetical lists of towns with 
tax and budget data, charts showing state department 
costs and other useful items. 


Graham, Angus. Golden grindstone. Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia. 1935. 304 p. $2.50. 

The racy vivid record of adventures among Indians 
and Eskimos during the Klondike gold rush. Primitive 
surgery received particular attention. 

Hallgren, M. A. Gay reformer. Knopf, N. Y. 

1935. 342 p. $2.75. 


A critical analysis of the President’s activities from 
the point of view of an extreme liberal. Effective use of 
quotations to support the author’s foregone conclusions. 
Well selected bibliography, useful footnotes, good index. 


Hanlon, Walter. Breaking into advertising. 
National Library Press, N. Y. 1935. 124 p. 
$2.00. 


Good, brief, elementary presentation in attractive for- 
mat. Concise definitions of jobs, glossary of terms, list 
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of chief tools, brief reading list. A satisfactory intro. 
duction to the business. 


Higgs, Henry. Bibliography of economics, 
1751-1775. Macmillan, N. Y., 1935. 764 Pp. 
$11.00. 


A work that will prove of great value in scholarly 
research. This chronological record covers the period 
1751-1775. Publications are grouped by the different 
years under major topics as Agriculture, Commerce, 
Social conditions, Transport. The number of publica. 
tions, the variety of topics covered and the lasting 
prominence of many of the authors adds to the general 
interest. The fact that such a wealth of material is stif} 
accessible more than 150 years later is chiefly due to 
the foresight and devoted effort of such English scholars 
as Professor Foxwell, Fellow of St. Johns College, Cam. 
bridge. That it is made accessible through this scholarly 
work is a matter for gratitude for future historians. 


Holmes, F. L. George Washington traveled 
this way. Page, Boston. 1935. 288 p. $4.00. 
Pleasant descriptions of trips to the many places asso- 

ciated with Washington amplified by many quotations 

from historic records. Somewhat monotonous in style, 

Many good photographic illustrations. Numerous foot- 

note references to source material. 


Jastrow, Joseph. Sanity first. Greenberg, 
N. Y. 1935. 312 p. $2.50. 


Another of the semi-popular treatments of psychology 
expressing many fundamental truths in simple readable 
style. Chiefly useful to the beginner. No index. 


Kenny, Michael. Romance of the Floridas. 
Bruce, Milwaukee. 1935. 398 p. $3.75. 


The story of the Jesuit missionaries from Havana to 
the Rappahannock. Little description but much historical 
detail. Illustrations of old maps and engravings of early 
explorers. Interesting and clear in style. Good bibli- 
ography. 


Kuehner, G. A. Philosophy of education. 
Prentice-Hall, N. Y. 1935. 624 p. $2.85. 


A helpful anthology of comment on education, its aims, 
its relation to social progress and problems of method, 
organization, etc. Since the authors quoted are repre 
sentative leaders in educational history, the anthology is 
a guide to comparative views on the various phases. 
Long bibliography of sources included. Comprehensive 
index. 


Lyman, D. B. Great Tom Fuller. Univ. of 
California Press, Berkeley. 1935. 198 p. 
$2.25. 


The brief history of a compiler of a church biographical 
dictionary, who preceded Samuel Johnson by a century. 
The problems of a career seeking clergyman in the 
Cavalier-Puritan struggles are well covered. Bibliography 
included. 


McComas, H. C. Ghosts I have talked with. 
Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore. 1935. 192 
p. $2.00. 


A member of the Department of Psychology, Johns 
Hopkins University, tells what he has observed in years 
of study of psychic phenomena. His discussion is impat- 
tial, interesting, illuminating and even exciting. 
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Minaker, F. C. One thousand ways to make 
$1,000. Dartnell, Chicago. 472 p. $2.50. 


Concise but readable sketches showing unusual ways 
of getting an income. Appendix includes retail budgets 
and lists of equipment. A good bibliography, without 
annotations, concludes volume. 


Mitchell, R. E. America, a practical hand- 
book. Hamish Hamilton, London. 1935. 
318 p. $2.00. 


A guide to the United States, written for other Eng- 
lishmen by one who has spent much time in American 
universities. Delightful in style, and vividly descriptive, 
it contains many useful hints on pronunciations, names 
and customs. Illuminating and enjoyable reading for 
Americans as well as the English. 


Mudge, I. G. Guide to reference books. 
Sixth edition. Amer. Lib. Assoc., Chicago, 
1936. 504 p. $4.25. 


This latest edition leaves us as always in Miss Mudge’s 
debt. Comparison with the fifth edition proves the satis- 
fying increase in the number of business reference books. 
Inclusion of such sections as the note on Services aug- 
ments its value for special librarians. In some instances, 
supplementary references are not to the most recent 
sources, but these are minor weaknesses in a scholarly 
work, The change in type and paper is pleasing. 


Myers, D. P. Handbook of the League of 
Nations. World Peace Foundation, Bos- 
ton. 1935. 388 p. Paper, 75c. 


A clear outline of the organization, members, related 
bodies and activities of the League. Succinct and specific 
informatory notes are given for each item. Detailed table 
of contents. No index. 


Riegel, O. W. Crown of glory. Yale Univ. 
Press, New Haven. 1935. 281 p. $3.00. 


The vivid biography of a leader of one of the Mormon 
sects. The turbulent career of James J. Strang is an 
interesting demonstration of the place in American folk- 
ways of the religious demagogue. A colorful, dramatic 
tecord. 


Sherman, R. W. If you are going to drive 
fast. Crowell, N. Y. 1935. 149 p. $1.00. 


Clear, sane and specific suggestions on driving. An 
excellent volume for intensive study by beginners and 
frequent review by the experienced driver. 


Stearns, H. E. Street I know. Lee Furman, 
N. Y. 1935. 411 p. $2.75. 


The autobiography of a former editor of the Dial who 
has known many of the liberal and literary lights of 
New York’s Bohemia. Gay notes on Paris cover the 
underlying desolateness of a drifter. Good description 
of pre-war life in New York. 


Stevenson, R. A. & Vaile, R. S. Balancing 
the economic controls. Univ. of Minn. 
Press, Minneapolis, 1935. 96 p. $1.50. 


An eminently readable and stimulating little book 
whose suggestions for meeting vital economic problems 
are based on data assembled and published as the findings 
of the Economic Stabilization Research Institute. The 
value of fact-finding bodies is stressed. Many tables on 
occupational changes are included. 
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Who’s who in commerce and industry. In- 
stitute for Research in Biography, Inc. 
N. Y., 1936. 1200 p. $15.00. 


A valiant attempt to provide biographical information 
where it is much needed. Probably half of the entries 
are not covered elsewhere. The data collected is most 
useful. Many names that belong in such a volume are not 
included probably due chiefly to negligence on the part 
of those approached. The omission of a geographic index 
is unfortunate. On the whole, however, librarians will 
find this compilation a distinctly useful supplement to 
other publications of its type. The omissions in this edi- 
tion will doubtless be rectified in later issues. 


Wilkins, H. T. Modern buried treasure 
hunter. Dutton, N. Y. 1936. 293 p. $3.00. 


Some of the less usual ways of risking life and money 
in finding pots of gold discussed with much entertaining 
comment and description. 


Wilmerding, Lucius, Jr. Government by 
merit. McGraw, N. Y. 1935. 294 p. $3.00. 


The purpose of this analysis of the problem of govern- 
ment personnel (Number 12 in the Inquiry on Public 
Service Personnel) is to suggest ways of recruiting men 
of competence and character to the government service. 
It considers present and possible methods with respect 
to required and succeeding equipment, promotion, salary, 
prestige, etc. The various problems are boiled down to 
fundamentals. 


Wintringham, T. H. The coming world war. 
Seltzer, N. Y. 1935. 255 p. $2.50. 


A Marxist discusses effects of the inevitable reliance 
on labor units in any future wars. He surveys the possi- 
bilities with acute appraisal and to prove his approach, 
quotes effectively from many sources. No index included. 


Duplicate Exchange Committee 


HE following items are offered free, except 

for the cost of transportation, express 
collect. Please send requests to Miss Rosamond 
Cruikshank, Chairman, Duplicate Exchange 
Committee, Hartford Public Library, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Bankers almanac & yearbook, 1928-29 
Assoc. of life ins. presidents. Proc. 1935 
Best's Life ins. reports, 1933 

Canning trade almanac, 1930-33 
Chemical industry's contrib. to the nation, 1934-35 
Chic. Daily News almanac, 1930-32 
Curtis. Leading advertisers, 1933 

Ed. & Pub. International yrbk., 1933-34 
Ed. & Pub. Market guide, 1933-34 
Hotel red book, 1933 

Macrae’s blue book, 1932-33 

Market data handbook of U. S., 1929 
Moody's Banks, 1930, '32, '34 

Moody's Governments, 1932, 1934 
Moody's investment letter, 1933 

Moody's Public Utilities, 1932 

Moody's Railroads, 1930 

Poor & Moody — Utilities, 1924 

Poor's Industrials, 1933 

Poor's register of directors, 1931-33 
Rand McNally bankers directory, 1931, 1933 
Thomas register, 1928, 1931, 1934 

U. S. Gov't manual, 1935 








Wanted! 


— following items wanted by libraries to 
complete files, etc. If any library is willing 
to contribute them free except for express 
collect charges, please communicate with Miss 
Rosamond Cruikshank, Chairman, Duplicate 
Exchange Committee, Hartford Public Li- 
brary, Hartford, Gonn. 


A. L. A. Booklist, vol. 1-5 

Aviation, v. 1-3; v. 25 

Chemical abstracts, v. 1-23 

Chemical news, v. 117 (1918?) 

Civil engineering, v. 1, 1931 

Electric journal, v. 1-4; v. 8 

Ji. of political econ., v. 26, May & June 1918 
Manual of statistics: Stock exchange handbook, 1881-84 
Moody's Public Utilities three years old or less 
Niles weekly registery, 52-75, Sept. 1836-June 1849 
Pat. Office reports, 1850, 1853, 1867 

Rand McNally bankers directory, 1930 

Statistical abstract, 1899, 1910, 1913-17 


The Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
366 Madison Avenue, New York, will be glad to 
distribute 1935 copies of “‘ Automobile Facts and 
Figures” on request. A few copies of the 1934 edi- 
tion are also available. 
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STATISTICS 


OF 
CANADIAN COMMODITIES 


A convenient key in chart form to sixty- 
three current statistical sources published 
regularly. 

A quick index to Exports and Imports, 
Prices, Stocks, Production, Statistics, and 
Marketings. 


Eighty divisions of commodities arranged 
according to the origin classification used by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Compiled by a Committee of the Montreal 
Special Libraries Association. 


Size, 167% x 21%” Price, 50c 
Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
345 Hudson Street, New York 














—————— 


| THE MOUNT ROYAL HOTEL 


1000 ROOMS MONTREAL 1000 BATHS 








HEADQUARTERS 


for the Special Libraries Association 
June 16th-19th 
Extends a hearty welcome to delegates attending the 
Annual Convention. 


This famous hotel is situated at the hub of the uptown 
business district, convenient to all theatres and de- 
partment stores, etc. 


Three public dining rooms, with a wide variety of 
a la carte and table d’hote meals. 








VERNON G. CARDY 
Managing Director 


eee 


j. ALDERIC RAYMOND 
President 
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Jhink First of 
The H. W. Wilson 
Company 


PERIODICALS DEPARTMENT 


958-72 University Avenue 
New York City 


When Buying. 
Odd Numbers 


of Magazines 


SINGLE NUMBERS 
VOLUMES 
COMPLETE SETS 


All details incident to the 
highly specialized business of 
supplying libraries with all back 
number wants are handled 
accurately. 


Over 85 per cent of all 
orders filled at once from our 
stock of more than a million 
magazines. 


If original material is unobtainable or 

too expensive, missing pages need 

replacing or quantity duplicates are 
required, we provide 


PHOTOSTATS 




















SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Liberalism Fights On 
OcpEN L. MILLs 


A realistic study of contem- 
porary trends toward collec- 
tivism and coercion in 


$1.50 


government. 
* 


Movies on Trial 
Ws. J. PERLMAN (ed.) 


Views and opinions of out- 
standing personalities anent 
screen entertainment, past 
and present. $2.50 


Aerial Odyssey 
E. A. PowELi 


A vivid and amusing, and 
informative report on_ his 
travels by air to many fas- 
cinating Southern ports. 
$2.50 
® 


Treasure Express 


NEILL C. WILSON 


The story of the rise of the 
great express companies in 
the goldfields; authentic 
Americana. $2.50 


Past and Present 
Facts About Money 
in the U. S. 


Paut BAKEWELL, JR. 


A history of our money since 
Hamilton’s régime in 1792. 
$2.00 


at all bookstores, or direct from 


MACMILLAN 
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60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES DIRECTORY 
of the 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
(Third Edition, 1935) 


A Geographical Guide to 1,475 Special Libraries, Special 
Departments of Public Libraries, and Specia! Collections 
end Depertmenta! Libraries in Universities and Colleges. 


Indexed by Organization, Personnel, and Subject. 
$5.00 Postpaid * $4.00 to Members of S.L. A. 
Order from 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
345 Hudson Street, New York 











“Just Handing Out Books 


is not enough,’’ declares a well-known special 
librarian. ‘‘The successful librarian of today 
must be able to appraise, to summarize, and 
to present the information in his or her 
library.” 

That expresses the need of ‘Library 
Writing,”’ a nonresident course based upon 
concrete library problems and made flexible 
enough to meet your individual requirements. 

For complete description address Box 433, 
Berkeley, California. 


TAYLOR SCHOOL of WRITING 
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BLACKFEET INDIAN/ 
49 Portraits of the Blackfeet 


by Winold Reiss 


Story ‘‘Out of the North”’ 
by Frank Bird Linderman 


“BLACKFEET INDIANS is a 
book that will be invaluable in 
homes, schools, libraries, art 
museums, and art studios, as 
long as Americans are interested 
in the foundation history and 
art of their country.” 


Complete. .Accurate..Authentic 
ime written and illustrat- 


Price $3.50 a copy...30% dis- 
count to libraries. Order direct . 
from 

EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 











0 


Now Published— 


Tue First, AUTHORITATIVE “Wuo’s 
Wuo” or COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
— WITH A ForEworp By Hon. 
DantEt C. Roper, SECRETARY 
or CoMMERCE oF U. S. 


WHO’S WHO IN 
COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


contains 6,516 biographical sketches of 
the most important industrial and 
financial leaders. 

Also gives the names and addresses of 
4,445 largest corporations and banks, 
and lists the names and positions of 
their highest officers. 


1200 Pages 
PRICE $15. COMPLETE 
Compiled and published by Inst1TUTE 
FoR RESEARCH IN Brocrapny, Inc. 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 

















The Care and Repair 


of Books 
With 1935 Revisions 


By H. M. Lydenberg and John 
Archer of the New York Public 


Library. 8v0. cloth. ..ccccccccccees $2.00 


The Origin of Paper 
by André Blum 
Translated by H. M. Lydenberg. ...$2.00 


“This is a first class little book on the 
origins of paper making in Europe, @ 
preliminary summary of a larger, illus- 
trated volume yet to appear. I know of 
no better short history of the subject, 
and it is well adapted for general read- 
ing. In addition, it is very thoroughly 
documented, and it has an exceptionally 
full index.” 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 
62 West 45th Street 














GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY New York 
St. Paul, Minnesota 2317 
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| FRANK H. SIMONDS $2 


American Foreign Policy in the Post-war Years 


“The book is undoubtedly the most refreshing and, on the whole, the most 
competent account of our post-war diplomacy.”— American Political Science 
Review 


WESTEL W. WILLOUGHBY $5 


The Sino-Japanese Controversy and the 
League of Nations 


“A thorough piece of scholarship by an authority on international relations 
in the Far East.” — Foreign Affuirs 


ALBERT K. WEINBERG $4.50 


Manifest Destiny: A Study of Nationalist Expansionism 
in American History 


“Dr. Weinberg’s study is encyclopedic in its inclusiveness; . . . as a source 
book in the dicta of diplomacy it is indispensable.” — The New Republic 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS - - + BALTIMORE 





; THE AMERICAN 
J Journal of Nursing 
Official publication of the 
American Nurses’ Association 
1] Pross AN INDEX 
to social change as it is re- 


flected in nursing service and 





; Concord nursing education today. 
J 
New Hampshire yrvrrrvrervare 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
, A 50 West 50th Street, New York City 
A 
a 

: 1 year $3.00 2 years $5.00 
Makers of Magazines and Books Name 

of Distinction 


Address. 
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Wanted PICTORIAL RESEARCH 


a rN a Authors, Feature Writers 


STATISTICAL —MANUALS, ETC. and Artists 


Let me help you find a reproduction of 


Send in your list of discards and we may be that subject you are trying to illustrate. 


able to buy some of them 


f 5,000 SUBJECTS ON HAND 
Dixie BUSINESS-BOOK SHOP Write to: REINHOLD T. PUSCH 
126 Liberty St., New York 81 Lafayette Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 











———=]) 








SPECIAL SUBJECTS for POSITIONS | LIBRARIANS 





WANTED SUPPLIED 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES yy i 
For Librarians well For positions of 
Large stock of qualified for all any type in any 
OUT-OF-PRINT MATERIAL branches of library part of the country. 
Careful, intelligent attention to work. This service is free. 
WANT LISTS Write immediately to Dept. C 


mer warn aa The American Librarians’ Agency 


NEW YORK WINDSOR, CONNECTICUT 




















SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS 


An invitation is extended 


FOR SALE— you to discuss “Life Plans’ and the 


Complete Sets, Volumes, and building of an income for the future. 
KATHERINE R. BUCKLEY 


Odd Back Copies 


oy ar only money ae heey 0 fe may Representative 

need some special article of reference that appears 

in magazines or journals. The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
B. LOGIN @& SON, INC. 30 Rockefeller Plaza New York City 


Established 1887 COlumbus 5-4773 
29 East 21st Street, New York 

















B. WESTERMANN CO. Inc. DO YOU KNOW 





Importers of Foreign Books that you can save up to 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS ARE 50% on standard merchandise? 


TION ON GERMAN BOOKS 


AND PERIODICALS BENCO SALES COMPANY 























24 West 48th Street Telephone, 21 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
New York BRyant 9-5633 REctor 2-8843, 8844 
———— 
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Accuracy + Speed + Quality 


Pandick Press, Ync. 


FINANCIAL » CORPORATION *» LAW AND COMMERCIAL 


PRINTING 


22 THAMES STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone REctor 2-3448-49-50 
A. C. PANDICK, Manager 


Day and Night Service 










































Rademachors 


LIBRARY BINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY Branch Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RADEMAEKERS LIBRARY AND SCHOOL BINDINGS have won univer- 
sal recognition because of durability and attractive appearance. 


THE BINDERY IS OLD: the binding methods are NEW, up-to-date, prac- 
tical. 


Prompt service is a specialty. 


Prices, samples, trained representatives, await the summons of the librarians. 


SPECIAL SERVICE for Magazine Bindings 


We are prepared to supply our trade, at cost, with almost any back numbered 
issue of Technical Magazines or Trade Journals. 


Send us your magazines for binding and let us worry about your missing issues. 
WituraM H. Rapemarxsrs, President 
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Essex 


Library ‘Bindery 


Expert service and careful 
attention will be given to 
binding problems of Special 
Librarians by binders thor- 
oughly trained in handling 
scientific and technical 
periodicals 


35-37 GRAFTON AVENUE 





« 
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BOOKBINDING 
COMPANY 


243 WEST LARNED STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Telephone: Cherry 1594 b 


Library Binding 


Loose Leaf Binders 























Book Binding 
HUMBOLDT 2-3537 ae wd 
t) mping 
Map Mounting 
JOSEPH A. McGLYNN, Sales Manager Albums 
REGINALD TANNER, Plant Manager 
> == => 9 
DESS & TALAN CO. PERIODICALS » 
7 bound in 
213 East 144th Street 
New York City STANDARDIZED 
HAPPY AT ads W d Bindings 
eo e and our 
staff are happiest when expressing our For more than fifteen years hun- 
skill through the medium of books. We dreds of librarians have used our 
like to make strong beautiful volumes standardized binding for periodi- 
out of sick and shabby books. Look over cals. » No reduction in quality of 
your shelves. Probably some of your binding with a considerable sav- 
titles need our treatment. ing to libraries. 
” | Write us for particulars and prices 
Don’t forget — the best 
costs no more | The 
A TRIAL ORDER WILL CONVINCE YOU | L. A. WE LL Ss 
Specialists in Library Library Bindery 
Bindings | Wet, Mewes 
© So —— —o 
Please patronize our advertisers 
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